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The Conquest of Venereal Disease. 

Prevention of Venereal Disease. By Sir G. 

Archdall Reid. With an introductory chapter 

by Sir H. Bryan Donkin. Pp. xviii + 447. 

(London : William Heinemann, Ltd., 1920.) 

15s. net. 

IR ARCHDALL REID commences the pre¬ 
face to this volume with the following sen¬ 
tence, characteristic of a man with strong con¬ 
victions and courage to express them : “ If the 
evidence in this book be true, the public should 
know. ” 

It is fitting that Sir Bryan Donkin should write 
an introductory chapter to this very important 
work, for it was he who first, by a letter to the 
Times in January, 1917, publicly championed the 
cause of self-disinfection, and set the ball rolling 
in favour of the only obvious practical method of 
prevention of venereal disease by the adoption of 
the scientific principles founded upon the discovery 
of Metchnikoff and Roux, published in 1906. This 
showed conclusively that syphilis could be success¬ 
fully prevented by the prompt use of calomel cream 
■“after the subjects of the experiments, both human 
and simian, had been carefully inoculated with 
the poison of this disease.” 

Sir Bryan rightly gives credit to Dr. H. N. 
Robson, who courageously advocated this method 
in a book entitled “Sexual Disease and its 
Medical Prevention,” published in 1909. He also 
points out that Sir Frederick Mott, a member of 
the Royal Commission, had written (prior to the 
war), in an authoritative medical treatise concern¬ 
ing the application of Metchnikoff’s experiments, 
that “it would be well if this were widely known 
and practised in the civil population,” which, we 
might add, he has continued to advocate ever 
since. 

This work of Sir Archdall Reid is issued under 
the auspices of the Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease, and throughout we find evidence 
of the struggle which has taken place between the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Disease 
and the principle of self-disinfection advocated by 
the former society. 

In chap. ii. “The Urgency of the Problem ” is 
discussed, and we quote this very important state¬ 
ment of the author in support thereof: “ After 
every great war a considerable increase of vene¬ 
real disease has been recorded; the greatest of all 
wars is not likely to furnish an exception.” The 
author roughly calculates that “some 2,000,000 
men suffered during the five years of war.” 

Referring to his own experience in the pre¬ 
vention of venereal disease at Portsmouth, the 
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I author says : “Towards the end of 1917 it became 
1 known at the War Office that a method existed of 
protecting troops from venereal disease so effective 
that the rate of infection w T as reduced to 15 per 
thousand. Arrangements were made to apply this 
method to the whole Army.” It looked at first as 
if the authorities were going to apply efficiently the 
simple sanitary instruction by medical officers, and 
thereafter to institute a vigorous inquiry if any 
medical officer failed to achieve success. But 
nothing was done to apply the method in a 
thorough and efficient manner, and, to quote the 
author’s own words :— 

“ In the interval between the resolve to intro¬ 
duce the new method and the provision of the new 
apparatus an incredible thing had happened. At 
the time of the great German offensive there were, 
but need not have been, in the venereal hospitals 
or in depots as convalescents British, French, and 
American soldiers, mature and trained men, other¬ 
wise fit for active service, sufficient not for an 
army corps only, but for a great army. All these 
men had become diseased after the authorities had 
learned how 1 to prevent disease. They were put 
out of action, and the Allied cause brought to the 
verge of ruin by the fanaticism of a few ‘ influ¬ 
ential people ’ and the complaisance or timidity 
of a few f obliging officials.” 

The author goes on to say : “ I am sure I have 
not exaggerated as to the effect that the failure to 
deal resolutely with venereal disease had in the 
fortunes of the British Army at the time of its 
greatest need.” 

We do not agree with all the author says re¬ 
garding the Final Report of the Royal Commission 
on Venereal Disease, or with his deductions there¬ 
from ; he states that the evidence received indi¬ 
cated that the number of persons who have been 
infected with syphilis, acquired or congenital, 
cannot fall below 10 per cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion in the large cities, and the percentage 
affected with gonorrhoea must greatly exceed this 
proportion. He assumes that, because cases of 
gonorrhoea are six or seven times as common as 
those of syphilis, 70—80 per cent, of the 
population of large towns have suffered from 
venereal disease. Such a deduction, in our 
judgment, is not warranted, for there is the 
obvious fallacy that a man may have several 
attacks of gonorrhoea, and we do not think 
he is right, therefore, in asserting that such 
a large proportion as 30-50 per cent, of the in¬ 
habitants of Great Britain have suffered from 
venereal disease. Sir Archdall Reid is probably 
correct when he states :— 

“Venereal diseases are, in fact, by far the most 
prevalent of all the more serious diseases. To- 
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gether they constitute a principal, if not quite the 
principal, cause of poverty, insanity, paralysis, 
blindness, heart disease, disfigurement, sterility, 
disablement, and the life of pain to which many 
women are condemned. Our hospitals, asylums, 
and homes for the broken are crowded with their 
victims. The cost in loss of efficiency, therefore 
in money, is incalculable. More than anything else 
they are responsible for the blunting of the moral 
sense, not only in the people who poison for 
private profit or pleasure, but also in those who, 
careless of this vast flood of misery, seek to 
obstruct the path of the reformer.” 

Venereal diseases, the author states in chap, iii., 
on “Instinct and Reason,” would die out in a few 
years if all men and women were chaste; but he 
points out that sexual love is an instinct in that 
it is not learned. It develops infallibly as the 
individual matures, and without antecedent ex¬ 
perience it manifests itself at the proper time. 
Can it, therefore, be hoped that preaching and 
teaching will make all men and women avoid 
promiscuous sexual intercourse when social con¬ 
ditions are such as they are? 

This and the next chapters on “Development of 
Mind and Character ” and “ Inclination and 
Morality ” show philosophic reasoning, and are 
interesting as embodying the opinions and judg¬ 
ments of an original-minded man of wide know¬ 
ledge and with experience of human character. 
The author discusses the moral side of the ques¬ 
tion, and says : “ No one could, or would, be moral 
unless he had learned to be moral.” The instinct, 
always the same in kind if not in degree, is passed 
from generation to generation by Nature from the 
most remote times. He shows how sexual 
morality changes with religion and racial tradi¬ 
tions; he points out that “good teaching by 
adults in matters sexual is hopelessly out of reach 
in England”; and, “because the country is not 
of one mind as regards morals, venereal disease 
therefore is not likely to be banished or even 
checked by an improvement in public morality. 
The only conceivable alteration is sanitation.” 

A very important statement is the following :— 

“There is a terrible superstition very current 
among the ignorant that venereal disease may be 
cured by ‘passing it on.’ Above all, fear of in¬ 
fection causes many men to seek satisfaction of 
their- desires from ‘ decent ’ women, as many an 
unhappy girl has found to her ruin. It is from 
the. ranks of these unfortunates that the whole 
army of prostitutes is recruited, for no woman 
voluntarily begins a career of immorality as a 
prostitute. On the whole, then, as far as I am 
able to judge, venereal disease does not check im¬ 
morality, but tends vastly to increase it.” 

Chap. vi. is an interesting account of “ Microbic 
Diseases ” and how they have been efficiently dealt 
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with by the application of scientific methods. 
In chap, vii., “ Metchnikoff,” the author gives an 
interesting historical account of the origin of 
venereal disease and its prevalence. 

Chap. viii. deals with “The Report of the Royal 
Commission.” The author criticises it most 
severely, and, we think, unfairly, for not recom¬ 
mending the application of Metchnikoff’s discovery 
as a means of preventing venereal disease, but it 
must be remembered that the evidence appeared to 
show that salvarsan treatment in the primary 
stage would lead to a cure. The author gives 
the Commission no credit for creating a new 
public opinion upon the hitherto “ hidden plague ” 
and the urgent necessity of preventing it. 

We can, however, understand that a reformer 
like Sir Archdall Reid, with the courage of his 
convictions, must be forgiven if he attacks relent¬ 
lessly all who differ, or seemingly differ, 
from him, because willing to compromise in the 
hope that public opinion may be more easily 
changed and brought round to a sensible view. 

The National Council was formed to promote 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
and it comes in for severe criticism—rightly so, 
we think—for a number of its medical experts 
left the National Council to found the Society for 
the Prevention of Venereal Disease because they 
felt convinced that the policy of moral suasion, 
teaching, and fear of the serious consequences of 
contracting the disease had not had any marked 
deterrent effect upon promiscuous sexual inter¬ 
course and the incidence of venereal disease. 

Chap. ix. deals with “Venereal Disease in the 
Army.” This is a very interesting chapter, 
because the author tells how he successfully 
dealt with venereal disease. Every man joining 
was medically examined within twenty-four 
hours, and instructed by lecture and poster how 
to avoid infection : first, to avoid exposure to in¬ 
fection ; secondly, by self-disinfection immediately 
after exposure. For this purpose the soldier must 
carry in his waistcoat pocket a small flat bottle 
containing x in 1000 of solution of permanganate 
of potash and a swab of cotton-wool. Instructions 
were given to swab the parts exposed to infection 
with the disinfectant immediately after inter¬ 
course. This simple method, thoroughly carried 
out, had the effect that venereal disease vanished 
from his unit. “ In two years and four months, 
during which time 20,000 men must have passed 
through my hands, only seven men were infected ” 
(p. 130). Does not the author, having regard to 
the following sentence from p. 132, mean 2000? 
At the end of this chapter the author states that 
“200 men belonging to one unit who came for 
demobilisation from the Continent, and arrived 
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at our barracks one evening in the last week of 
April, 1919, furnished thrice as much disease as 
2000 in two year's and four months.” 

In chap, x., “Quick Disinfection,” the author 
attacks the policy of the National Council of 
preaching and treating, and the Army authorities 
for not adopting the one thing necessary for 
success—to insist on, and enforce, the careful in¬ 
struction of the men in the use of the disinfectant. 

In chap. xi. the author gives “ Comparative 
Statistics,” and he quotes some remarkably satis¬ 
factory results of Surgeon-Commander P. H. 
Boyden: “Amongst 496 men employing this 
method, one case of syphilis is recorded, but in 
this case the treatment was used six hours after 
exposure.” 

Civilian early-treatment centres were advocated 
by the National Council, but, as might have been 
expected, both borough and county councils re¬ 
jected them as impracticable and costly, and 
Manchester alone has made a trial of this means 
of preventing venereal disease. There are 183 
treatment centres, and where these are necessary 
prophylactic measures are more necessary, and it 
is to be hoped that the Ministry of Health will 
now see that the simple and inexpensive measure 
of self-disinfection is the only practical method of 
dealing with this problem—a procedure which, in 
the hands of Sir Archdall Reid, has proved so 
eminently successful, and which the Society for 
the Prevention of Venereal Disease has con¬ 
sistently advocated. 

In chaps, xv. and xvi. Sir Archdall Reid gives 
an adequate explanation of a misapprehension 
that might have arisen from the evidence he gave 
before the Inter-Departmental Committee regard¬ 
ing the trustworthiness of his figures and the 
value of his work, and it is not surprising that 
he should make and prove charges of misrepre¬ 
sentation of facts by officials through the mouth 
of Lord Sandhurst when the latter took part in a 
debate upon a motion by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke in the House of Lords. The author in 
chap, xvii., “Lord Sandhurst’s Apologetics,” 
vindicates his position regarding his statistics of 
venereal disease in Portsmouth Town, which is 
not the Portsmouth area that was quoted. 

The report of a Committee appointed by the 
Birth Rate Commission to take evidence upon the 
prevention of venereal disease found in favour of 
immediate self-disinfection; but the only sure 
method they advised is to avoid promiscuous 
sexual intercourse. Having regard to the com¬ 
position of this Committee, Sir Archdall Reid has 
therefore the satisfaction of knowing that he is a 
pioneer who has convinced those whom he thought 
were irreconcilable to his views. 
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We can cordially recommend this work to all 
readers of Nature, on account of its philosophic 
and scientific character and the fearless courage 
with which the author has successfully resisted 
and attacked the authorities who stood in the way 
of the adoption of scientific methods for the pre¬ 
vention of disease at a critical period of the 
nation’s history. 


Plant Evolution. 

Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dr. Dukinfield H. 

Scott. Third edition. Vol. i. Pteridophyta. 

Pp. xxiii + 434. (London : A. andC. Black, Ltd., 

1920.) 25s. net. 

N the preface to the first edition of his 
“Studies,” Dr. Scott stated that his object 
was not to write a manual of fossil botany, but 
to present to the reader “those results of palseo- 
botanical inquiry which appear to be of funda¬ 
mental importance from the botanist’s point of 
view.” The fact that the third edition of vol. i., 
which deals with the Pteridophyta, needed as 
thorough a revision as the second edition shows 
that recent pakeobotanical research has not been 
barren of results, “The only direct evidence 
which is possible in questions of descent among 
plants is from the ancient plants themselves.” 
The interpretation of the evidence is the difficulty ; 
not only did many of the types preserved in the 
rich plant-bearing beds of the Carboniferous period 
greatly exceed in size their modern representa¬ 
tives, but they were also more complex in struc¬ 
ture. Generalised or synthetic types are common 
enough, and the inference is usually drawn that 
these extinct genera indicate the common origin 
of groups or families now comparatively remote; 
ancestral stocks are imagined, not discovered. 
Even the oldest known land plants, though in 
some respects simpler than those which followed 
them, appear to be far advanced in their ana¬ 
tomical differentiation, and the mechanism of the 
plant machine is essentially similar to that of 
existing plants. 

We have, it must be admitted, not progressed 
very far towards “ the completion of the natural 
system.” The farther we penetrate into the past, 
the more fascinating becomes the search for 
origins. Lines seem to converge; but it may be 
that, with our imperfect vision, we see parallel 
lines of evolution as though they converged. The 
author, in speaking of Asteroxylon, one of the most 
ancient of terrestrial plants, with his usual 
caution suggests that the characters of the genus 
are indicative of a union of the fern and lycopod 
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